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PREFACE 



The Involvement of the Syracuse University Protocooperative In 
this second phase of the Model Elementary Teacher Education Project 
was dependent upon a potentially dangerous unknown. Never before have 
public schools, educational Industry, governmental educational agencies, 
and a university attempted cooperation on so complete and massive a 
scale. Acceptance, respect, trust and warmth had to supplant suspicion, 
jeal'.usy, and--1n some cases--host111ty If the program was to be an 
honest cooperative effort. Basic to these feelings was the realization 
that the Initial Model Program had been a product of university 
thinking. Perhaps the most Indicative fact that underscores the kinds 
of understandings reached among Protocooperative members was our 
decision to call ourselves the Syracuse University Protocooperative. 

The production of this document Is mute evidence to the fact 
that the notion of protocooperation Is viable. The strength and 
diversity of this Interrelationship Is revealed In the membership of 
each of the task forces and the belief Inherent In each contributor: 

Our entire purpose for working together Is to Improve the education 
of every child taught by our graduates. This basic belief motivated 
us when all other reasons seemed to fade as the going got rough— as It 
often did. 

What follows Is a working document— the report of the study the 
process and products of which are relatively simple. The procedures 
used to study the feasibility of the Syracuse Model could be performed 
by any group of concerned teacher educators anywhere who wish to look 
at the task of Implementing a program of teacher education. The seeming 
complexity of the report Is a function of the Model Program and not the 
process used to study that program. A number of very costly, 
technologically based methods might have been employed In the study 
but were not because they would have had very limited general liability. 
We are not claiming that this represents the best methods of testing the 
feasibility of a teacher education program, but we do claim that 
application of our procedure Is possible within a wide variety of 
teacher education Institutions, large and small. Our choice of 
procedure was In large part a reflection of our thinking which strongly 
denies the notion that the Model Elementary Teacher Education Project 
was meant to benefit only major universities with a wealth of resources. 
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Indeed, the Model Program reflects this bias. We believe teacher 
education needs to change, and that change must be as widespread as 
possible. 

The work of the Protocooperative must not end with this report. 
While we have designed a teacher education program model, of which we 
are proud, and have conducted a feasibility study we hope Is useful, 
our work--1n a very real sense— Is meaningful only when the growth of 
children Is Influenced by graduates of the program who bring new 
attitudes and skills- Into the classroom. The process of Implementing 
the program will be difficult. In spite of this, the Protocooperative 
Is committed to moving ahead. Perhaps the words of Samuel Johnson, 
written two centuries ago, best reflect our thoughts: 

Nothing will ever be attempted If all possible objections 
must first be overcome. 



Wllford A. Weber 
Project Director 



Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 
December, 1969 
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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the financial, human, material, and 
organizational feasibility of developing and operating the Syracuse 
Model Elementary Teacher Education Program, a refined version of the 
program described In the Specifications for a Comprehensive Undergraduate 
and Inserylce Teacher Edu cati on prog ram To7 ElementaTy Teachers (the 
Pfiase I final report <1eveIope3“at y racuse University under contract 
with the Office of Education). 

V 

The products of the study Include critical Information needed by 
the Syracuse University Protocooperative (an organization composed of 
four public schools, two Title 111 centers, a .'eglonal educational 
laboratory, a group of educational futurists, an educational Industry, 
and the University) and by other teacher education Institutions to 
realistically consider the feasibility of and alternative strategies 
Ur developing and operating the teacher education program for 
v momentary school teachers as prescribed by the Syracuse Model. 

( A major emphasis Is on the detailing of costs associated with 
Implementation of the program as financial consideration are quite 
Important. Additional outputs from the study Include a refinement of 
the Model, descriptions of strategies dealing with various aspects of 
program Implementation, detailed specification- regarding the personnel, 
material, and facility requirements of the program, some generalizations 
concerning exportablllty of the Model, a simulation which allows potential 
adopters ai;d adapters to face the problems of Implementation* and a 
scenario which gives one a touch of reality regarding Implementation. 

Major conclusions with regard to several of the more Important 
aspects of the study are as follows: 

1. The refined Model seems reasonable, acceptable, and 
attractive to the members of the Protocooperative and 
to the vast majority of teacher educators sampled} the 
Model's capacity for self- corrections and Its openness 
to change are among Its most attractive features. 

2. Successful Implementation of the Model Program will 
require careful attention to organizational and 
managerial detail, program planning, and staff 
development. 






. Specifications of the program requirements do not 
call for personnel, facilities, or materials which 
are unavailable or unobtainable; In this sense, 
therefore, the program Is feasible. 

4. While at first glance the program costs might seem to 
be quite high, examination of operational costs as 
separate from developmental costs seems to Indicate 
that program costs would be reasonable. 

5. Great thought must go Into conjl derations of 
collaborative arrangements among teacher education 
Institutions and among teacher education consortia 
so as to effect savings and expand benefits where 
possible; sharing the costs of the production of 
basic Instructional materials and the utilization of 
computer facilities and services, for example, would 
spread costs— and resources- -over a larger base. 

6. We believe the Model Program to be— in every sense- 
feasible; we take the position that the program 
requires only time, resources, and resolve— and the 
greatest of these may be resolve— to make the program 
operational. Further, we believe that graduates of 
the program will be better equipped to facilitate the 
growth of the elementary school children they will 
teach. 
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CHAPTER I 



OVERVIEW OF THE FEASIBILITY STUDY 



I ntroduction 

A model for a comprehensive elementary teacher education 
program was developed by Syracuse University In 1968 under contract . 
with the Bureau of Research of the United States Office of Education. 1 
The Model --a 550-page blueprint for teacher educat1oh--has become 
known as the Syracuse Model Elementary Teacher Education Program, and 
the period during which the Model* Wat developed Is referred to as 
Phase* I of the Teacher Education Project of the Office of Education. 
That Model Incorporates a number of major features which would seem 
to offer promise for more effective, more relevant elementary teacher 
education and, consequently, a better elementary education for 
children. The Model Is far too complex and lengthy to detail In this 
report, and the serious reader should examine' the Model as It Is 
described In the Phase I final report.* However, a few of the major 
features are noted below: 

1. Protocooperation among a variety of different segments of 
the educational sector Including the university, public 
schools, governmental educational agencies such an regional 
laboratories and Title III centers, and the educational 
Industries so that maximum resources may be brought to bear 
In teacher education. 

2. A coordinated school and campus program that draws relevance 
and Instructional strength from the real world of elementary 
education, the talents of experienced school personnel, and 
the resources of the university. 



^ Syracuse Uni ver si ty . Specifications for a. Comprehensive 
Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher Educat1on~Froqram for Elementary 
School Teachers . United States Office of Education. Contract No. 
0eC-0-8-o9i8- 3313(010) , October 31, 1968. 

^Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402 (Order No. FS 
5.258:58016). 
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3. program to accommodate the Individual strengths, learning 
styles, and values of students through a self-paced program 
of components that are adaptable to the unique Individual 
and personality characteristics of the students. 

* 

4. Construction of the program around a large number of 
flexible, functional Instructional modules that incorporate 
pre- and post-assessment measures, a variety of Instructional 
experiences, and remedial experiences for each module as 
needed. 

5. An Information management system designed to monitor program 
effectiveness, measure student progress, and provide the 
data necessary for continued updating of the program as It 
functions In a complex campus and field-based setting that 
must respond to rapidly changing educational demands. 

This document reports an Intensive study which examined the 
feasibility of the Model; this was Phase II of the Teacher Education 
Project. The first chapter of the report describes the notion of 
feasibility as applied during the study. In addition, this chapter 
presents a brief overview of the process and products of the study. 



Feasibility as Defined In This Study 

In the study reported here, the feasibility of the Syracuse 
University Model Elementary Teacher Education Program was analyzed In 
four different ways. The concept of feasibility was addressed In 
terms of financial, human, material, ar/i organizational dimensions. 

Financial Feasibility . In assessing the financial feasibility 
of Implementing the Syracuse Model, the essential questions asked 
were: (1) what Is the estimated cost of developing such a program; 

(2) what Is the estimated cost of the program during Its Initial and 
continued operation; (3; what Is the estimated cost of putting a 
student through the program; and (4) what are the financial priorities 
Involved In such a program? 

Human Feasibility . The second type of feasibility studied was 
that of human feasibility. This Involved the examination of such 
factors as the availability of persons who possess the skills, 
knowledge, and dispositions necessary for functioning In the 
Instructional, support, and administrative roles called for by the 
Model. Of central concern was an examination of Individuals' 
readiness to both accept and contribute to the changes Implied by 
the Model. For development and operation to be successful, large 
numbers of people from a variety of Institutions must be willing to 
commit time and effort from their professional activities. Finally, 
an examination was made of the students who will be the trainees In 
the program. Acceptance by students of sweeping innovations In 
teacher education, their ability to profit from such experiences, and 

2 
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their willingness to devote five years to such an educational venture 
are crucial human feasibility Issues dealt with In this study. 

Material feasibility . The third type of feasibility studied 
was that of material feasibility. The study of ma ter la 1 feasibility 
Involved an examination of such factors as the availability of the 
Instructional materials— both hardware and software, the Instructional 
technology necessary to support the program, and the facilities . 
necessary to house the program. Material feasibility could not be 
completely separated from considerations of financial and Inman 
feasibility Yet questions relating to material feasibility were In 
some cases substantially different; therefore, It was Important to 
single them out as a separate Issue. For example, various types of 
hardware and software necessary for the simulation of classroom 
conditions could be hypothetically described, but whether these 
hardware and software components would be available at the 
appropriate time demanded by the Implementation strategy required 
careful scrutiny. That type of Issue caused material feasibility to 
be more concerned with the availability of necessary Instructional 
and program support elements than with the cost of those elements, 
although cost considerations did play a role In the selection from 
alternatives. 

Organizational Feasibility . The fourth type of feasibility 
studied was organizational feasibility. This dealt with the ability 
of Institutional coalitions composed of public schools, a university, 
educational Industry, and governmental educational agencies— a 
protocoopera tlve— to undertake changes In organizational structure 
and function so as to facilitate a program such as the one proposed 
by the Syracuse Model. A realistic study of the ability of such 
organizations to change was made, and the steps necessary to bring 
about such changes are described. Organizational feasibility studied 
the readiness of protocooperative organizations to assimilate such a 
program Into their present structures or to change those structures 
so as to facilitate that assimilation. This study suggests what are 
believed to be realistic, workable plans for assessing the readiness 
for and actual Implementation of the Syracuse Model, not only by the 
Syracuse University Protocooperative, but In other settings as well. 
Indeed, the conduct of this study was an effort which tested the 
flexibility, the adaptiveness, and the priorities of a 
protocooperative engaged In a common task. The products of the 
study serve as evidence which supports the notion that the 
protocooperative Is a viable organizational structure for educating 
teachers. 



An Overview of the Feasibility Study 

The operational plan of the feasibility study reported here 
centers around eight major successive tasks which were undertaken by 
the Syracuse University Protocooperative. These tasks are briefly 
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described In this section of the report; further elaboration 
concerning each of the tasks Is presented In subsequent chapters. 

This Information regarding the procedures of the study may be*helpful 

to those contemplating adoption or adaption of the Syracuse Model. 

• 

Refinement of Model . The Syracuse Model provides for 
protocooperation among public schools, the university, educational 
Industry, regional laboratories, and governmental educational 
agencies. In keeping wl+h this prescription, nine such Institutions 
joined with Syracuse University as collaborators on Phase II. Since 
the Phase I Model was essentially a product of the University, a 
first step In testing feasibility was to have representatives from 
each of the Protocooperative institutions review all aspects of the 
Model so as to assess their proposed Involvement given the resources 
and constraints of their own unique Institutional situations. With 
this review as a basis, representatives revised the Model by drawing 
on: (1) their own concepts about teacher education tempered with an 

understanding of their own Institutional priorities, (2) the 
suggestions which came^from the critical review conducted earlier by 
qualified consultants, (3) Ideas from the other Phase I models 
which were highly compatible with, though not fully explicated In, 
the Syracuse Model, and (4) societal projections relevant to 
elementary education and the education of teachers In the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

Refinement of the Model Involved a great many decisions on 
the part of members of the Protocooperative which will ultimately 
implement the program. While the revisions made preserve the primary 
aspects of the original Syracuse Model, a number of judicious 
ref 1 nements were made. These are described In Chapter II of this 
report. The reader should note that the feasibility study, therefore, 
was concerned with that refinement of the Model. 

Development of Alternative Implementation Strategies . Guided 
by the refined Model, personnel from the Protocooperative used a 
"system approach" to design several alternative long-range strategies 
for the development and operation of the program. The strategies 
were subjected to careful scrutiny by a variety of specialists. A 
master strategy for the development and Implementation of the Model 
by the Syracuse University Protocooperative was selected from among 
the alternative strategies. The selected strategy (modified somewhat 
on the basis of subsequent cost data) and the residual strategies 
are described in Chapter III of this report. It is hoped that 
potential adopters of the Model would find one of the proposed 
strategies of use In their own planning. 



Syracuse University. Specifications for a Comprehensive 
Undergraduate and Inservice Teacher EducatlonTrogram for Elementary 
School Teachers : Evaluation of Final Report . United States Office of 
Education, Contract No. OEC-0-8-0918-3313(010) , December 31, 1968. 
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Specifications of Program Requirements . Giving due 
consideration to the resources of the Protocooperative as well as 
organizational and situational constraints, the specific Implementation 
and operational requirements for developing and operating the program 
according to the master strategy were developed. During this stage of 
the feasibility study, student time was considered to be the critical 
resource. The task of specifying the personnel, materials, and 
facilities required by the Model gave prime consideration to 
accommodating the student's needs. The specifications (as modified 
after cost analysis) which evolved are detailed In Chapter IV. The 
specifications formed the basis on which the cost analysis and cost 
effectiveness studies were made. 

Analysis of Costs . On the basis of the strategy and 
specifications of Implementation, cost analysis and cost effectiveness 
data were assembled. During this stage of the study, financial 
resources were considered critical. This necessitated a series of 
compromises resulting from an examination of the 1deal--as specified 
by the Model--and the real1st1c--as dictated by financial and human 
constraints. The data which were generated by the cost analysis were 
used to lend additional clarity to the Implementation plan and the 
specifications. The cost analysis and cost effectiveness data are 
reported In Chapter V. Potential adopters of the Model should find 
these data useful In their own planning.' 

Examination of the Exportablllty of the Model . An Intended 
product of the feasibility study was an Instrument which would assist 
potential protocooperative groups or teacher education Institutions 
In assessing their own readiness to undertake Implementation of the 
Model. However, after some careful thought about this Issue, It was 
decided that a simulation might better accomplish this goal. 

Therefore, efforts regarding exportablllty focused Instead on the 
collection of data about the attractiveness of the Model as perceived 
by a wide range of teacher educators from Institutions outside of the 
Syracuse University Protocooperative. The thinking here was that for 
the Model to be exportable, potential adopters and adapters had to 
first come to understand the Model and find It attractive. Indeed, 
they must see It as being more appealing than their existing programs 
If they are to consider adoption. Therefore, the major focus with 
regard to exportablllty has been to Inform teacher educators about 
the Model and to assess their reactions to the various aspects of the 
Model. The description of these procedures and a summary of the 
perceptual data collected are presented In Chapter VI. These data 
Indicate that those teacher educators sampled 1 this study do find 
the Model to be attractive. 

Design of the Simulation . A simulation seetntJ to offer the 
most effective means of making potential adopters of the Syracuse 
Model aware of the dynamics Involved In Implementing the program. 

With this In mind, the s1mu1at1on--a full day In length and Involving 
approximately twenty part1c1pants--was designed to: (1) acquaint a 

potential protocooperative's decision makers with the various features 
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of the Model, (2) give those decision makers the experience of working 
together as a protocooperative rather than as the representatives of 
Individual Institutions, (3) allow them to assess their readiness as 
an adopting protocooperative, (4) make them aware of the kinds of 
problems they would face In Implementation and operation, and (5) let 
them examine the ways In which they might overcome such problems. An 
explanation of the procedures used In designing the simulation, a 
brief description of the simulation, and some comments on Its usefulness 
are presented In Chapter VII. Copies of the simulation are available 
from the Syracuse University Protocooperative (School of Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 13210) for those teacher 
education Institutions wishing to play the simulation. 

Determination of Final Specificatio ns. The cost analysis and 
cost effectiveness studies provided a basis finalizing the 
Implementation plan and the specifications. The cost data suggested 
modifications In Loth the master Implementation strategy and the 
Initial specifications. The modified plan Is presented In Chapter III; 
the modified specifications are detailed In Chapter IV; and the 
procedures used In producing the final plan and the final specifications 
are described In Chapter VIII. 

Preparation of the Final Report . The final task of the study 
was the preparation of this document, the final report. A very serious 
attempt has been made to moke this report useful to those who are 
considering adoption or adaption of the Syracuse Model. So that those 
contemplating adoption of the Model might have a better understanding 
of the problems they will need to examine, attention has been given to 
both the procedures and products of the feasibility study. In this, 
the first chapter of the final report, brief descriptions of the 
feasibility study procedures are presented. More elaborate descriptions 
of the tasks undertaken as well as the output of those tasks are 
contained In subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER II 



REFINEMENTS OF THE MODEL 



The Model Refinement Task Force 

The refinement of the Syracuse Phase I Model was the first task 
in the feasibility study. Members of the Model Refinement Task Force 
vere: 



Task Force Leader: 

Thomas Samph (Syracuse University) 

Task Force Staff: 

Robert F. Blckel (Eastern Regional Institute for Education) 
John B. Hough (Syracuse University) 

Margaret Z. Lay (Syracuse University) 

Gerald M. Reagan (Syracuse University) 

Task Force Consultants: 

Catherine O'C. Barrett (New York State Teachers Association) 
John Brandano (JamesvIlle-DeWItt Central Schools) 

Susan Bralter (Nlskayuna Central School District) 

Thomas F. Cumnlngs (Liberal Arts, Syracuse University) 

Mary Durkee (Syracuse City School District) 

Joy Gregg (Syracuse City School District) 

Donald J. Harvey (Canastota Central Schools) 

Stephen S. Israel (Nlskayuna Central School District) 

Gene Kane (Syracuse University)* 

Walt A. LeBaron (System Development Corporation) 

Carinella Mantaro (Jamesville-Dewitt Central Schools) 

Thomas Miller (Syracuse University)* 

Robert Mussey (Syracuse University)* 

Robert E. Newman (Syracuse University) 

Luton R. Reed (Educational and Cultural Center Serving 
Onondaga and Oswego Counties) 

April Rowland (Syracuse University)* 

Barbara Schroeder (Syracuse City School District) 

Charles Singer (Syracuse University)* 

Emily Weller (Syracuse University)* 

Sheila V. Wentworth (Canastota Central Schools) 

*Syracuse University Undergraduate Student 
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